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Here’s comfort for conscientious canners 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, known to the nation as a high 


medical authority, advises the millions of readers 
of Hearst papers to “Tie a Can to Diet Troubles.” 


E writes: “......the tin can 

has a great claim on popular 
admiration and esteem. 

“For it has literally enabled us to ‘tie 

a can’ to a host of our culinary 


troubles. It has pro- 
vided a compact, satis- 
factory, and relatively 
inexpensive way of 
furnishing adequate 
supplies of both meat 
and vegetables at all 
seasons, in allclimates, 
and it has well nigh 
settled the vexatious 
problem of keeping 
our surplus food sup- 
plies in appetizing 
condition through the 
months of relative 
shortage. 


“Thanks to the tin can, we are no 
longer alternately gorged with and 


starved of certain fruits and vege- 


Have youread this yet? We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. 


ever. 


tables, but can maintain an even 
dietetic pressure and balance all 
year long.” 
The eminent doctor 
paraphrases Tenny- 
son’s poem of the 
brook, with reference 
to various staple 
canned foods. The 
same words apply as 
neatly to American 
Can Company. 


“For Springs may. 
come andcansmay go, 
But we go on fot- 

” 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 

aed Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 
Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel, 
ist, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
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Samuel J. Ady. 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore : Md. 
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We excel Our 
n Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Arti istic’)Merit for Commercial Value. 


TS 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. . 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 
measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Model made for No, 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, 0O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


ITS YOUR PROBLEM. 


Every business has one. Yours is the 
production of food stuff absolutely clean 
and sanitary. If you have made every 
other effort necessary to produce high 
quality goods, and then permit dirt to 
get to the can, your other efforts are in 
vain. 


. But if you place your Tomatoes, your 
Apples, your Beets or your Corn in the 
MONITOR Cylindrical Washer, the re- 
volving, scrubbing, dirt — eliminating 
_ model, then the splendid cleanliness of 
your pack will make your goods grade 
high in popularity and demand. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
illsonbur, Dr SILVER CREEK, KING SPRAGUE CO., 
™ —_ P. O. Drawer 25 Vv. N. Y. 353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Calf. 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EDITORIAL 


E ARE ENTERING A NEW DAY—Somewhere, somehow 
WV the canners seem to be getting some of that stuff which 

makes a rabbit spit in the eye of a wildcat. At least, 
some of them have thrown their hats on the ground, rolled up 
their sleeves and are twitching their feet, as they threaten to 
knock the stuffin’ out of some parties who have been pestering 
them. And we are just onary enough to sit on the fence-rail 
and urge them to “go at it,’’ “knock their blocks off,’’ “don’t let 
’em bluff you any more.” What are we talking about? Just 
turn over to that little notice elsewhere in this issue, headed 
“Sure Cure for Cancelitis.” 


For years we have tried to make the canners develop 
enough backbone to tell the jobber “just where he gets off” 
when he tries an unfair tactic; to stand back of their contracts 
and insist upon fulfillment when market prices go off as well as 
when they advance; in a word, to stick up for their rights and 
to fight for them. Up until the time of the war canned foods 
futures were a real uncertainty because the canner never knew 
whether the jobber would take them or not. The one thing the 
canner was sure of about his futures was that the jobber would 
kick on everything, and then some, from time of delivery to the 
next packing season. Quality, color, degree of syrup, kind of 
cases used, route of shipment, and what not, were used as ex- 
cuses for not accepting the goods; and one canner once told us 
that his shipment was refused and left at his risk in a distant 
city because the quality was too good for the label the jobber 
wanted to use. A shipment has been known to be refused without 
ever opening the car door, much less after examination of the 
goods. Of course, this was always when the spot market was 
lower than the future, and on early deliveries of futures, during 
canning season, this was usually the case. Did the canners ever 
fight back? If they did, the records are woefully lacking. 

Then came the war and the leaping, jumping demand for 
canned foods at any price. The canners, well trained in this 
school of duplicity, tried to repay the jobbers in their own coin, 
some ignoring their future contracts entirely, others cutting 
down on the amounts, and so on.. Did the jobbers fight back? 
They howled to high heaven, swore at and to the canners, and 
threatened never to buy futures again. They had never heard 
of such a thing—nor had they. The game had always been 
played the other way. Out of it all it would seem the canners 
have learned their rights, as well as the rights of the other man. 
and the industry will be better for it only if the jobber makes 
the canner live up, honestly, to a full completion of his con- 
tract, not exacting too much in quality, nor more than the best 
human efforts can produce; and, on the other hand, that the 
canner demand as much of the jobber, and not supinely submft 
because he happens to be a good buyer! Let’s hope both have 
learned their lessons and will apply them. 


ISCONSIN ALLOWS UNLABELED GOODS—The Wis- 
consin Department of Market has formulated rather 
. stringent regulations covering the canned peas produced 
in that State, one of them being that the size and quality and 


price of string beans, contained 16 string beans. 


variety be plainly marked on the label after June 1, 1924; and 
in addition to this was the requirement that no unlabeled goods 
could be shipped. Under date of August 11th, Mr. Alvin C. 
Reis, Counsel of the Commission, wrote us as follows: 


_ General Order No. 11, prescribing labeling regula- 
tions for canned peas, has been supplanted by Gen- 
eral Order No. 11-E, effective June ist, 1924, which 
‘allows the marketing of canned peas without label. The 
new order specifies the wording which is required wher- 
ever a label is used, but does not demand a label, as 
did the origina! regulations. 


We have heard canners on the floor of Wisconsin meetings 
say that they have sold goods as of one quality, only to find 
them appear under jobbers’ labels as another, and, of course, 
a higher quality. Wisconsin cannot stop this in another State, 
though the evident purpose of requiring the labeling of all goods 
was to prevent just such deception; and for the sake of the good 
name of Wisconsin, this would have been a wise action; but 
when occasion arises where peas or any other products from an- 
other State are shipped into Wisconsin, the regulations will care 
for that contingency. This might well be cited as another ex- 
ample of the need of a law requiring the name of the producer 
on all food products. Some day the Bureau of Chemistry and 
the various State authorities will see the light on this question, 
and we will yet have that law, despite the opposition of the job- 
bers. Nothing will so reduce the amount of misrepresentation 
as when the canner, or other producer, ig obliged to father his 
goods. As Dr. Bitting has said, that name on the label will do 
more than all the food laws and all the inspectors can ever do. 
Knowing this, as these food authorities must, the wonder is that 
we have been so long without it. 


ND SPEAKING OF LABELS—When the time comes that 
A every canner will be proud to father every can of goods 

going out of his establishment, in that day we will have 
quite well solved the problem of quality. None but a fool would 
put his name on a can of string beans, for instance, about which 
we were told this week, which, because of the scarcity — ~~ 

is, 0 

course, was a stretch of the imagination, but it illustrates the 
human weakness too often found among canners, and anything 
but unknown among jobbers, to stretch the pack when the crop 
is short and the prices likely to be high. One false step of this 
kind, with the name of the canner on the label, would kill that 
canner’s trade in string: beans forever more; and so it would be 
with every other item of food which the consumer must buy on 
faith in the can. 


And this brings to the forefront again the question of in- 
telligent labeling. In that day, too, the label will tell the true 
story of the food inside the can. It could not be otherwise with 
any man who valued his own good name and business. So this 
would seem to be the key that will unlock a whole lot of bless. 
ings. Then, let’s have it; and the sooner the better. 


j 
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HE TIN-PLATE QUESTION—Last week the conference 
I with the Standardization Committee, in Washington, was 
held, and Dr. Elwell presented the claims for a better tin 
plate and a standard to be used as a guide in his usual forceful 
and energetic and thorough style. From the examples he dis- 
played, it is clearly evident that there is considerable room for 
improvement in the quality of tin plate used for food cans. On 
the other hand, the tin-plate makers and the can makers con- 
tended that it is humanly impossible to make a uniformly per- 
fect sheet of tin plate, and it was their plea that the manufac- 
ture of tin plate has reached as high a standard as any other 
line of procedure, and should not be crippled by a set standard to 
which they could not adhere in every instance. It forms one 
of the tough problems which the Department of Commerce is 
finding in its efforts to help all business, and that means both 
sides of all questions. Dr. Elwell has clearly shown the need 
for improvement; possibly the tin-plate men may be able to 
remove some of the troubles, if not all, and certainly the can- 
makers will welcome a plate that will produce better cans and 
lead to more contentment among the canners. 


HE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE AT BUFFALO—At 
the recent meeting of the Canned Goods Exchange atten- 
tion was called to the fact that it made no exhibit at the 

Canned Foods Show in Atlantic City, and at the chagrin mem- 
bers felt at this oversight. Accordingly it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to look after this matter, and to appropriate 
sufficient funds to see it properly installed. Mr. E. A. Kerr has 
been chosen Chairman of that Committee, and that means that 
there will be action on it. 


SURE CURE FOR “CANCELITIS.” 


ANNERS of the country who are victims from time to time 
.; of buyers canceling orders at will may read with profit 

the following account of how a representative canning 
concern of this country fought back when imposed upon. In 
fact, this concern makes it a practice to fight when it believes 
itself to be in the right, and in this case has kindly consented 
to give the facts for the benefit of other canners who from 
time to time find themselves in the same position. 


The representatives of the firm which fought and so sig- 
nally won its case, terms the revoking of bona fide orders 
“cancelitis,”’ and offers their method of meeting the situation 
as a thing which will have a tendency to cure the disease. 


It seems that about the middle of June, last year, a cer- 
tain concern ordered eight hundred cases of a standard prod- 
uct. Some six weeks later the order was cancelled. The 
canner’s representative approached the grocer in as nice a 
way as possible, pointing out the facts in the case, but finally 


took a firm position, as may be seen by the following pointed 
paragraphs: 


“You made this contract, gentlemen—you cannot break 
it in this light manner. We are not going to be foolish enough 
to make a shipment to you unless we know you are going to 
pay for it, but we will tell you one thing—you are either going 
to take these goods, or you will pay the loss occasioned us by 
your not taking them. You may think we are bluffing—you 
will learn that we are not. If a contract made in good faith 
can thus lightly be set aside by your good selves, it is high 
time we found out whether a contract is worth anything. 


“Now, we submit to you one of two propositions. We 
will either make the shipment to you, if you will permit, and 


_pay for the goods in accordance with the contract terms, or 


you can send us a check for the amount of the loss, which at 


today’s rate we will make owing to your not taking the goods. 


“* * * If you will send us your check for the amount 


in question, we will call the matter off. Otherwise, please 
withdraw your remarks that you will not pay for the goods if 
we ship them. As we said before, you may think we are bluf- 
fing. It’s going to cost you a good deal more than the amount 
in question to find out that we are not.” 

There was received in reply to this letter what the canner 
termed “‘the silliest answer we ever saw.” The canner finally 
was obliged to make a journey to the city in question—and a 
long trip it was—but, although he had been quite successful 


settling similar controversies, he could do nothing with this 
particular concern. 
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Thereupon, forsaking the channel of diplomacy, he 


. launched a full-fledged court action. In the meantime the 


buyer had remarked in one of his letters that perhaps in his 
(the canner’s) home State he could do thus and so, but that 
in his (the buyer’s) State things would be different. Therein 
the buyer again guessed wrong, for although the case was 
tried in the buyer’s own State, and before a jury of that State, 
the jury awarded .the canner his loss in full, together with 


one hundred dolars court costs. And the canner has received 
his money. 


He concluded his communication to the N. C. A with the 
following characteristic paragraphs: 


“There is one canning concern, for whom the writer has 
the honor of working, that will live up to its contracts if the 
people with whom we do business will also do so, and while 
we, at the same time, will compromise cases rather than go 
to law, if it comes to a point where a man will not submit a 
decent compromise, we will fight every time. 


“A few years ago we won a case here in our State against 
a grower who would not deliver us a certain raw commodity 
when the market was much higher, and the advertising of this 
fact has led the growers to understand that we mean business. 
It occurs to us that similar advertising will have a likewise 
desrable effect on the wholesale grocery trade.” 


The Book You Need! 


Working formule for the canning, pickling and preserving of all 
food products —Times, temperatures and particulars-— 
PRICE $5.00 
The only book of its kind 
Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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Bliss High Speed Automatie Body Makers @ 


Over 575 in Service 


If You Do Not Know Why 
Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. woxrs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SALES. |, DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 

___ REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
mums BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles. Cal., Portland, Ore. 


No. 380 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS | 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


Conditions Of Crops In All Sections 


Crop Reports By Ghe Canners 


[Notice—If canners would but recognize the oppor- 
tunity offered through The Canning Trade for a free 
exchange of this highly important information, this 
page would grow to several pages each week. Trouble 
is, when a canner is asked to report on his crop condi- 
tions, he grows fearful that the information will get to 
the buyer, and so he refuses, or neglects, to send in a 
report. Truth is, the buyers get the information in 
other ways, and sometimes wrongly, and the only re- 
sult from the canners’ refusal is that fellow-canners 
are kept in darkness. And some rejoice in that. It is 
a huge mistake for the canners to act this way. If all 
canners would be free, and honest, in reporting exact 
crop conditions, it would tremendously benefit the entire 
canned foods market—not hurt it. And to lie in such 
reports is to simply cheat yourself playing solitaire. 
If the crops are there, the peak will come from them, 
and just when you think the market should be about 
free of goods, those goods come creeping out, market 
advances are checked and doubt spread, hampering all 
operations. If all canners knew the crop conditions of 
others, all could operate more intelligently, guiding 
their courses accordingly. The canner who withholds 
his crop information is like the ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand and thinks no one can see him. Don’t 
be an ostrich. 

Every week we send out hundreds of return postals, 
get back a few. Don’t wait to be asked by mail; take 
this invitation and frequently report your crop prog- 
ress. Rest easy as to who sees these—for 90 per cent 
of our readers are fellow-canners, and the other 10 per 
cent are brokers and a few buyers. We earnestly invite 
you to help make this a most important Bureau, and 
we feel that we can count upon you.—KEditor.] 
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Sharps, Va., August 21.—It is about time that the ‘“‘Bid- 
dle’s’? commence to ‘“‘Bid,’’ and the Whoesaler (who does not 
wholesale any more) to imagine ‘‘a vain thing’’ about toma- 
toes. But in this section we will have a much shorter crop 
than last year. The heavy rains washed off the blooms, and 
the blight and wilt are worse than I have ever seen in this 
section, and up to this date not a cannery in this ‘“‘neck’”’ has 
run a full half day. So where will the bumper crop come in 
that the daily papers speak of? Let us wait and see what 
we see. 


Harrington, Me., August 20.—The crop of blueberries 
(which is all we pack) is about 50 per cent of an average 
crop, and therefore pack is the same. This is due to cold 
spring and a drought. Our acreage is not up to normal, be- 
cause of hard condition for burning land in spring of 1922. 


New Hartford, N. Y., August 20.—Canning crops in East- 
ern New York are about normal in acreage and in condition. 
This includes peas, Refugee and wax beans and corn. Toma- 
toes are not packed in Eastern New York to any extent. In 
Western New York above crops are about normal and toma- 
toes are looking well, though rather late on account of cold 
weather. Apples will be a light crop and are considerably 
affected by fungus, which does not hurt them for canning, as 
the fungus pares off with the skin. But it is a very serious 
matter in barrel apples, because the fungus gradually works 
into the apple. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind., August 20.— Crops are coming on good. 
ILate acreage normal. Late fall and no storms mean a good 
pack. 


Sank City, Wis., August 17.—Sixty per cent crop of peas. 
Looks as if our corn crop will be about 50 to 60 per cent. 

Elkins, Ark., August 20.—Our acreage is above normal, 
but crops are way below normal. In fact, this section is mostly 
all burned up. There will not be a half normal pack this year. 


Peru, Ind., August 20—Early planting of corn, poor; later 
planting, fair. Early rains and cold weather have bunched crop 
so that it is coming all at once. 
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New Era, Mich, August 21—Heavy rain last night and today 
broke a long dry spell which had been working havoc with our 
wax bean pack. Will have difficulty filling orders in full. 
Peaches and apples look very good. Plums are short. 

Windsor, Conn., August 283—Tomato crops look fine, but 
weather continues very cool. Will begin canning August 28th. 

. Wilson, N. Y., August 22—Had heavy wind yesterday that 
took off a good many pears and apples. Tomato crop about 75 
per cent. Corn 50 per cent. 

Pineville, Mo., August 20.—It is very dry here, and un- 
less it rains at once, the crop will be a failure. One-half of it 
is damaged now. 

Aurora, Mo., August 13.—Acreage normal. Crop condi- 
tions very poor on account of continued dry weather. The 


crop will be 50 per cent short, and still worse if the dry 
weather continues. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE WARNS AGAINST POISON 
IVY AND POISON OAK 
United States Public Health Service 


HE poison is, perhaps, the plant most frequently encoun- 
7 tered by the unsuspecting city visitor to the country, says 

the Public Health Service. Yet it may be easily distin- 
guished from other creepers by its three divided leaves. The 
harmless creepers have five leaves. This one distinguishing 
mark, if borne in mind, will protect the vacationist from poison 
ivy. Poison oak is a shrub, or small tree, with broad leaves. 
very much resembling the leaves of the oak tree. 

The part of these plants to be feared is the resinous sap. 
When a plant is injured, this sticky sap exudes. It comes in 
contact with the skin and sets up an irritation which is distin- 
guished by its acute character, This irritation frequently be- 
gins between the fingers. 

The symptoms of ivy poisoning are comparatively easy to 
recognize. A more or less mild attack may be ushered in by a 
burning or itching of the skin. Within twenty-four hours after 
the skin is exposed to the poison of the plant, a red rash ap- 
pears. This is followed by more or less swelling and itching, 
then small blisters filled with serum make their appearance. 
The parts of the body affected may swell to enormous propor- 
tions. 

At one time it was believed that many persons who had 
suffered from attacks of ivy poisoning would experience a re- 
currence of the attack if they passed through a wood or came 
into proximity with the plant, even though the ivy itself was 
not touched. It now appears certain, however, that contact is 
necessary in order to produc ivy poisoning. 

Ivy poisoning, says the Public Health Service, may some- 
times be averted even after these plants have been handled, 
provided the parts exposed are washed thoroughly with soap, 
water and alcohol. This washing must, however, be thorough, 
otherwise it will only tend to spread the irritating poison. 

The treatment of ivy poisoning is simple and easily admin- 
istered. One of the best treatments is bathing with salt water. 
Sea water is best, if it is available. Another good application 
consists of one teaspoonful of boric acid in a quart of hot water. 
The affected parts should be bathed with warm water every 
day, or every two days, and carefully dried without rubbing. 
Bathing should be followed by another application of boric acid. 
The attack may subside in from four to six days. The best 
advice to vacationists is: Study the poison oak, the poison ivy 
and the poison sumac, that you may distinguish these plants 
from their neighbors. Once you are able to recognize them, 
you can scrupulously avoid them. Avoid the creeper with the 
three divided leaves. Avoid the small shrub with the broad 
leaves like the oak. Give the sumac that grows in swampy 
places a wide berth. Persons who have suffered from plant 
Loisoning do not soon forget the experience, 


CHINESE LIVE ON CORN MEAL. 


ORN flour is the principal article of diet of the South 

Manchurian Chinese, the daily per capita consumption be- 

ing said to be between 2% to 3 pounds. Next to the soya 
bean, the corn crop is the most important in the Antung dis- 
trict, according to Consul W. R. Langdon in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. There is no way of estimating the 
annual yield of corn, but it is sufficient to provide about two 
million Chinese with their main source of sustenance and al- 
low a surplus of nearly half a million bushels for export from 
Antung to other Chinese ports. The grinding and marketing 
of corn flour has so far been in the hands of small grain 
retailers who crush smal] quantities of flour in their shops to 
meet the daily demand. The crushing is done with primitive 


granite millstones turned by a blindfolded mule. 
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Named For The Ocean 
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ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
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( Continued from page 37 ) 


tive, being based upon a very low price of dried, hand-picked 
white beans, which are being offered f. 0. b. Michigan elevators 
at $5.25 to $5.50 per one hundred (100) pounds, about 33% per 
cent less than last year. 

Rhubarb—It is said that the supply of canned rhubarb 
packed by Michigan canneries this season has all been sold out, 
and that graded refugee beans, green, whole and cut, are about 
closed out in that State. 

New York canneries have been offering No. 10 red, sour, 
pitted cherries recently at $8.50 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery, and 
by doing so they have forced Michigan canners to meet the 
price, which they have done, and are taking business due to the 
fact that New York freight rates are higher than Michigan 
freight rates. : 

Tomatoes—A few cars of Indiana tomatoes which have ar- 
rived at Chicago from Southern Indiana of the 1923 pack show 
excellent quality. One large Indiana canner has sold out com-~- 
pletely on tomatoes, and is taking no more orders, and I under- 
stand that many of the other canneries are not offering any 
canned tomatoes in any size, and will not until they provide for 
the fulfillment of the future orders that they have taken. No. 10 
tomatoes, f. o. b. Indiana canneries, extra standard quality, have 
been sold at $4.50 per dozen, and I understand that some of the 
ordinary or standard quality were sold for future delivery at 
$4.70 per dozen, but it is difficult to find any canned tomatoes of 
that size in Indiana for sale. 

Corn—Canned corn in Iowa of the 1922 pack is, I under- 
stand, entirely sold out and gone, with the exception of a few 
thousand cases of extra standard quality, and Iowa and Ne- 
braska have sold for future delivery of the 1923 pack about 
1,600,000 cases of canned corn, or probably two-thirds of their 
estimated pack. I also learn that the supply of the 1922 pack in 
Ohio is practically closed out, and Wisconsin and Illinois have 
long since entirely closed out last year’s pack of canned corn. 

Never has the situation on canned foods in ten or more years 
past been so statistically strong. All the staple grades of 
canned foods, and those that are not so staple, are completely 
sold out, and the new pack of 1923 will arrive on a bare market. 

It might be said that the market for canned foods is almost 
completely a “Sellers’ Market,” and there need be no apprehen- 
sion on the part of buyers of lower prices later in the season. 
Everything that is put into cans this season will be needed and 
will be salable. 

It should be remembered that there is a great void in the 
supply of canned foods which was created by the policy of the 
wholesale buyers and retail grocery buyers during two years 
past of buying in small quantities and frequently. 

That policy has reduced stocks in wholesale warehouses and 
on shelves and in their storerooms to such a low ebb that a large 
proportion of the 1923 pack will be required to furnish reserve 
stocks upon which dealers, wholesale and retail, can do business. 


“WRANGLER.” 


NOW, THAT THE FARMERS ARE SCARED, WHAT NEXT? 


HE importance of the winter wheat crop to our national pros- 
{% perity is to be noted in the pages of whatever newspaper 

one happens to be reading. Apparently those most in- 
terested in what lies immediately ahead of us in business and 
industry are following the reports of the wheat market with 
breathless interest. Why? Because, seemingly, they believe 
a. aed farmers make money, the rest of the country is out 
of luck. 

What a curious, tragic anachronism it is that conditions of 
supply and demand should so work together as to cause the wheat 
farmer’s success to be also his misfortune. At least that ig what 
one would gather from a casual reading of the financial pages 
where it is related that the big surplus supply of wheat has 
forced the price down—down to what? Why! on reading a 
little closer, we find that the price has been forced down below the 
cost of production. That seems curious, for we have been told 
so often that we have come to believe it that volume production 
means lowered production costs. “But,” the answer comes, “it all 
depends upon what basis you figure your volume and whether 
there’s a market for your volume once you have it.” Taking 
that last proposition first, we grant its truth, but how are we 
going to work it out in practice? In order to be sure there 
would be a market at a fair price for all the wheat we will pro- 
duce in 1924, someone will have to tell us a year ahead how much 
wheat the world will use a year later. Fifty million people are 
listening respectfully—and they are still listening. Then, after 
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that little matter is nicely taken care of, someone must be found 
who will persuade the farmers to grow only the required amount 
of wheat. Fifty million people are respectfully waiting—and 
they are still waiting. Apparently if the farmers have grown so 
much wheat that they cannot get for it what it cost to grow, 
they will have to find the answer for themselves, individually— 
each man for himself. 

Time was when one dollar was considered a highly desirable 
price for wheat. Obviously, dollar wheat must have paid them 
profit enough to make the business interesting. Now, “the pre- 
vailing prices do not pay the cost of producing the crop.” It is, 
therefore, equally obvious that, since (keeping in mind the dollar 
standard) prices have not come down, production costs must 
have gone up. And, of course, they have come up. How could 
they help coming up? Consider for a moment. The acre yield— 
and that is what goes far toward determining the financial re- 
sults of the crop—has advanced little, if any, during recent 
years, while labor, taxes, transportation and other charges have 
all materially increased. And, by way of doubling up, Mr. Farm- 
er has added a few acres to his wheat land. The extra acres 
were wished on him during the war, and he never seems to have 
lost the habit. And so now the world seems to agree that he’s 
in a bad megs. Well, perhaps he is, and perhaps he isn’t. At 
least, there are a good many farmers on farms all through the 
country who are still able to sit up and take a little nourish- 
ment—who possibly are right this minute figuring out what kind 
of a car they are going to buy. They are the farmers who are 
producing wheat in such a way and at such a rate that they can 
and are making money in the present market. They are the men 
who figure that the real proposition in growing wheat is to grow 
as many bushels to the acre as they can on an acreage which they 
have found stable over a cycle of years and which they can 
handle without depending on outside labor. They know that their 
production costs will be right and that unless the world goes to 
smash they’ll make money. 

Thus there may be something in the suggestion that our 
financial experts and economists may perhaps accomplish more 
in the long run if, instead of attempting to correct the present 
situation entirely by frightening the farmer with the specter of 
cver-production, they endeavor to excite some enthusiasm in him 
about his costs of production. 
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ERMOLD LABELERS 
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SWELLS AND SPRINGERS’ 


By W. D. BIGELOW 


Director, Research Laboratory 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


swer briefly the following questions: 
(1) What constitutes a ‘‘swell’ or ‘“‘springer’’? 

(2) What are the conditions of the product or of the 
process which might cause the formation of ‘‘swells’’ or 
“springers”’ ? 

(3) What food products coming into this category might 
be safely and properly used as food? 

Preliminary to discussing these questions, we will de- 
scribe briefly some of the most important steps of the canning 
operation. 

After the food is prepared by washing, peeling, trimming, 
etc., it is placed in the can with or without the addition of 
water, syrup or brine, and given a preliminary heating. This 
preliminary heating is sometimes given before the food is 
placed in the can. With other products the food is filled into 
the can cold, hot water, syrup or brine added, and the can 
heated by passing through a steam-box or by partially sub- 
merging in a bath of hot water. This operation is called ‘‘ex- 
hausting.” It is employed in order that the can may be 
sealed while the contents are hot, so that the contraction that 
accompanies cooling will leave a partial vacuum in the can, 
causing the ends to be flat or slightly concave. 

After exhausting, the can is sealed and then ‘‘processed,”’ 
or in other words heated for the purpose of sterilizing the 
contents. 

The heat penetration of canned foods is an important 
factor in determining the process necessary for sterilization. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine the heat penetration of 
a given product. Fruit which is thoroughly ripe has a ten- 
dency to cook up more than fruit that is greener, and thus 
retard the heat penetration of the liquid in the can. With 
many products, such as spinach, the time required for heat 
to penetrate to the center of the can increases with the con- 
sistency of the product. Therefore, if the processor under- 
estimates the consistency of the canned product, the ripeness 
of a batch of fruit, or the amount of sugar added, understeril- 
ization may result and produce swells. 

After processing, the cans are cooled and stacked in the 
warehouse. The cans now used almost exclusively for pack- 
ing fruits and vegetables are closed by means of crimping the 
entire end on to the body of the can, tightness being assured 
by means of a gasket of rubber composition or paper. This 
is the open-top or so called ‘‘sanitary’”’ can. 

With the hole-and-cap can, which is now used only with a 
few products, a cap is first soldered on the open end and the 
vent-hole in the cap is closed afterwards. Where a particle of 
food is in contact with the vent-hole, it is often necessary to 
make another vent in order to close the first one. When two 
vent-holes are found in an entire lot of hole-and-cap cans, 
their presence is due to the fact that the cans are given what 
is known as a “kettle exhaust;’’ that is, the cans are filled 
cold, and sealed, after which they are heated in the retort for 
a few minutes. The cans are then removed from the retort 
and vented to allow the escape of air. The cans are then 
sealed while still hot, by closing the vent-hole, and the cans 
are returned to the retort and processed. This method is 
rarely employed now, but was formerly employed regularly 
with meat and fish products. The method of kettle exhaust is 
sometimes, though rarely, employed with sanitary cans. 

(1) What constitutes a swell or a springer? 

(2) What are the conditions of the product or of the 
process which might cause the formation of swells or spring- 
ers? 


These two questions are so inter-related that they will be 
discussed together. 

A “swell” in canned foods is a can which has undergone 
decomposition by micro-organisms, accompanied by the gen- 
eration of gas, which first destroys the vacuum and then 


I discussing this subject, an attempt will be made to an- 


cept as it is influenced by temperature of storage. 


causes pressure in the can sufficient to bulge the ends. This 
decomposition is often of putrefactive nature and may be rapid 
or slow, according to the organisms and temperature. Swells 
are due either to under-sterilization, or to leaky cans. 

)Defects in the manufacture of the can, or in the plate 
from which the can is made, may cause occasional leaks, some- 
times so small that even when the can is filled with air under 
a pressure of 20 or 30 pounds and submerged in water, the 
air that passes through them is in such fine bubbles that it is 
difficult to see. When such cans are filled with food, the bac- 
teria that pass through these openings cause decomposition, 
and when pressure results, the openings are sometimes closed 
by particles of food and are difficult to find. 

A “springer” is a can whose ends are more or less bulged, 
but in which the pressure is not sufficient to prevent pushing 
in the end to their normal position by the fingers. 

“Springers” are due to the following causes: 

ure from hydrogen generated as a result of chem- 
ical action of the acid contents on the metal of the con: 
tainer.—The pessure in springers of this class may grad- 
ually increase till they cannot be dstinguished externally 
from swells. 

Imperfect closing of the can.—It is possible, especially 
when the paper gasket is employed, to close a sanitary can 
with such a degree of tightness that bacteria are excluded 
but air admitted. This condition of closure often leads to 
the formation of springert's, especially with products which 
are stacked in the warehouse before the ends of the cans 
collapse and which, therefore, cool slowly. 


Overfilling of the can.—With some products of heavy 
consistency it is possible to fill the can so full that the eon- 
tents are crowded down in such a way as to bulge the bot- 
tom. A can sealed in this manner may be swelled or may 
be a springer immediately after processing. With some 
products a tight seam is sometimes prevented by filling the 
can so full that the contents splash over the edge of the 
can during sealing. This accentuates the condition re- 
ferred to above, often causing a seam sufficiently tight to 
exclude bacteria but loose enough to admit air. This form 
of springers has been especially prevalent with corn, but 
its cause is now generally understood so that it has been 
largely overcome. 

Sealng at too low a temperature.—Nearly all canned 
products are sealed into the can while hot in order that 
‘when they are cooled after processing, their volume may 
contract, leaving a partial vacuum in order that the ends of 
the can may be flat or slightly convex at all elevations and 
temperatures of storage. With some products (e. g., corn) 
this preheating is accomplished in kettles or continuous 
cookers and the product is filled into the can hot. With 
other products the can is filled cold and ‘‘exhausted’’—that 
is, it is passed through a steam box or partially submerged 
in hot water until the contents are sufficiently heated. Some 
products heat so slowly that an exhaust box is not sufficient 
and devices are used for pre-heating the raw product before 
filling it into the can. 

Dented cans.—Occasionally cans are so dented in han- 
dling that their capacity is reduced to such an extent as to 
bulge the ends. 

In springers where the pressure is caused by insufficient 
exhaust, or by over-filling or improperly sealing the can, this 
pressure does not increase with time, but remains constant ex- 


The ends 


*This circular supersedes Laboratory Bulletin No. 2. It 
is based on a paper read by the author before the National 
Association of Food, Dairy & Drug Officials in July, 1914, re- 
vised to conform with present knowledge and practice. 
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—if for any reason their supply of cans 
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Southern Can Company 
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of the cans are somewhat distended and may be easily pressed 
into place with the fingers. When the fingers are removed 
the ends may resume a convex position, or may remain con- 
cave or flat (according to the pressure within the can) until 
the can is jarred, and sometimes until the temperature to 
which it is subjected is increased. 

A number of packers have put up products in the fall 
which appeared normal until the following summer, when 
springers developed, and when these were held till the cool 
weather of the following fall the ends resumed their normal 
concave position. Thus it has frequently happened that foods 
packed, for instance, in New York, Maryland or Alaska, have 
been sold by packers who had no suspicion that they were 
abnormal in any way, and yet those that remained on the re- 
tailers’ shelves the following summer, especially in the South- 
ern States, developed springers as a result of increased tem- 
perature. 

In the same way the internal pressure of the can as com- 
pared with the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere is pro- 
foundly affected by altitude. A can which has neither vacuum 
nor pressure at sea level is a springer at higher altitudes at 
the same temperature. It has frequently happened that large 
shipments of cans which were in normal condition when 
shipped from near sea level were springers at higher altitudes. 

This reduction in external pressure may be so great that 
the partial vacuum or negative pressure within the cans may 
be changed into a positive pressure and cause the ends of the 
cans to bulge more or less. As every 1,000 feet elevation is 
equivalent to a reduction of about one inch in barometric 
pressure, cans showing a two-inch vacuum at sea level would 
show about a one-inch pressure at 3,000 feet or a three-inch 
pressure at 5,000 feet. 

The case is somewhat different when pressure is due to 
hydrogen generated by the action of acid fruits on the metal 
of the can. According to the amount and character of the 
fruit acid present, the tin and especially the iron of the con- 
tainer are more or less attacked, the latter causing the astrin- 
gency which is often called the “tin’’ taste of some canned 
foods, and springers of the class we are now discussing are 
produced. Since the action is chemical, it is influenced by time 
and temperature of storage. It progresses more rapidly in 
summer than in winter; more rapidly in a hot warehouse than 
in one that is cold. The amount of hydrogen generated de- 
pends first on the time and temperature of sterilization; sec- 
ond, on the promptness and efficiency of cooling after sterili- 
zation; third, on the length of storage; fourth, on the temper- 
ature of storage. 

The question is sometimes complicated still further by the 
presence of oxygen or by the characteristics of the tin plate. 
Some fruits, as for instance apples, contain a material amount 
of oxygen (accompanied by nitrogen and carbon dioxide), 
probably in their intercellular spaces. The water and syrup 
used in canning are also likely to contain much oxygen in solu- 
tion. The oxygen present greatly accelerates the formation 
of springers and may lead to perforation of the cans. This is 
new information, and the industry is promptly changing its 
technological methods accordingly. It has been a potent fac- 
tor in the past, however. 


Some lots of tin plate form springers more quickly than 
other lots when used as containers for the same batch of fruit, 
packed and stored under identical conditions. The reason for 
this has not been explained and unfortunately we are unable 
by the examination of plate or cans to determine their service 
value in this respect. 

The relative importance of these factors cannot be stated. 
In some cases the amount of tin and iron dissolved and the 
amount of hydrogen generated are greater within a week after 
canning than in two or three years in other cases. 


Since the amount of hydrogen increases with time and 
temperature of storage, the pressure on the tin gradually in- 


‘hands, from swells. 
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creases until it cannot be distinguislied, by pressing with the 
Finally the pressure becomes so great 
that a seam is sprung, causing leaks and leading to infection 
and decomposition. 

In distinguishing between swells and springers it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that the former usually progress rap- 
idly and the latter slowly or not at all. Swells, therefore, 
usually become hard, or even burst before they reach the re- 
tail trade. In fact, it is the custom of canners to hold their 
goods a sufficient time to permit defective cans to swell before 
shipment. After this it is usually only an occasional can that 
develops a leak and becomes infected. 

When a large percentage of a lot of canned food shows 
convex ends which may be pressed into place with the fingers, 
they are usually springers and not swells. Moreover, when 
decomposition has progressed so far that the ends begin to 
bulge, the odor on cutting the can is unmistakable. 

Springers due to hydrogen gas are found in strongly acid 
foods and are largey confined to the more acid fruits. The 
non-acid foods that attack tin or iron (pumpkin and string 
beans) rarely form springers of this class. The three staple 
canned vegetables, tomatoes, peas and corn, neither attack 
the metals of the container to an appreciable extent, or form 
springers due to hydrogen. Fruits of high acidity, particu- 
larly apples, cherries, plums (with pits) and berries, as well 
as rhubarb and sauerkraut, are particularly apt to form spring- 
ers of this class and very rarely are swells due to bacterial 
spoilage found in them. 

(3) What food products coming into this category might 
safely and properly be used as food, 

Swells should not under any circumstances be used as 
food. Sometimes, especially in the case of fruit, such swells 
are the result not of bacteria decomposition, but of the action 
of yeasts, and the products are simply sour. However, it is to 
meet all such conditions that a clause has been included in the 
Federal law, and all State laws, forbidding the sale of products 
which in whole or in part are “filthy, decomposed or putrid.” 
Certainly that clause should be held to cover all foods which 
it properly describes, whatever their form and manner of 
preservation, and all canned foods which are ‘‘swells’” as a 
result of decomposition by micro-organisms are intended to be 
covered by this clause and should be covered by it. They 
should not be used as food or in the preparation of food. 

With springers the case is widely different. Springers 
due solely to insufficient exhaust, or to overfilling or improp- 
erly sealing the can, are sound and edible in all respects. The 
contents are sterile and sound in every way and their use as 
food, or for the manufacture of foods, should be permitted. 
It is obvious that their sale on the market in that form should 
not be permitted. The bulged end, even if it can be readily 
pushed in place with the fingers, is taken by the consumer as 
a warning sign, indicating decomposition. It is a safe and 
reasonable sign and one which the consumer should continue 
to use. If food products of this nature are to be sold to con- 
sumers, therefore, the cans must be so treated as to remove 
the bulged condition. This may be done by heating, venting, 
resealing and again sterilizing. 

In the early stages of springers caused by hydrogen gas, 
the contents are in every way suitable for consumption. Here 
again the springer should not be sold to the consumer because, 
as stated above, the bulged can may properly be regarded as 
a warning sign. In springers of this type, which have reached 
an advanced stage, the contents may become unsuitable for 
food. Not that the product can be regarded as injurious to 
heath, but the amount of iron dissolved may be sufficient to 
impart a strong metallic taste whieh makes the product un- 
palatable. It frequently happens that cans, in which the ac- 
tion of the acid on the metal has reached this stage, cannot 
be distinguished by their outer appearance from a true swell. 


In this connection it should be kept in mind that spring- 
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ers may be due to the combined action of several of the causes - 


mentioned above. A can of fruit may be a springer immedi- 
ately after processing because of insufficient exhaust or im- 
proper sealing. Under such circumstances a much smaller 
amount of hydrogen is necessary to distend the ends of a can 
than if a good vacuum were present immediately after pro- 
cessing, therefore the amount of pressure shown by the sealing 
of a can of acid fruits even in the absence of decomposition 
is not necessarily an indication of the amoun: of tin and iron 
dissolved. 


The work of food officials would be simplified if the pres- 
ence of a sealed vent on an open top can were prima facie 
evidence of decomposition. Such a conclusion, however, is not 
logical nor is it necessary in order to protect the consumer. 
It should not be possible, acting under the name of the law, 
to prevent or restrict the sale of food that it sound and whole- 
some, prepared under good conditions, and in every respect 
suitable for consumption. Such a decision is unjust to the 
manufacturer and prejudicial to the public good, in so far as 
it is uneconomic. 


Springers, and even hydrogen swells due to action of fruit 
acids on the metal container, are profoundy influenced by the 
temperature and time of storage. The designation of such 
products as decomposed is unscientific and untrue. It is unfair 
to the canner, for it implies carelessness or ignorance on his 
part and places responsibility on him for a condition which is 
due to improper treatment after the product left his hands. 


DOG DAY DOINGS 


HE usual summer silly-season seems to have come on with 

a rush. The local dead animal man was instructed to call 

at a certain farm and remove a dead cow. On his arrival, 

he found a perfectly good black and white cow tied to a tree. A 

hurried search failed to reveal to him the presence of another 

cow—red in color and dead in point of fact—that lay behind 
another tree in the same pasture. 

But this dead animal boy was a regular go-getter and 

was not to be daunted or deterred by trifles: he pulled out an 

automatic pistol and shot that black and white cow, put her in 
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his hurry-up wagon and drove off in triumph! 

All the news of the day savors of the cookoo: A presidential 
boom for Colonel House has been started in Berlin. That is 
certainly some place to start it and would appear to rule him 
out. It is our impression that the one predictable thing about 
the presidential nomination is that it will be made in America. 

A majority of free and independent straw-voters have sig- 
nified their desire to cast the mantle of Gamaliel on the shrink- 
ing shoulders of the world’s wealthiest man. (This reminds us 
that the second richest man in the world is now giving away 
nickles instead of dimes.) 


Kind Mr. Bok, in welfare work, no moral duty seems to 
shirk. “One hundred thousand bucks!” sezzee “For a pacific 
recipe. What works so well on magazines should surely serve 
in larger scenes.” 


Many peace plans are being submitted in efforts to win Mr. 
Bok’s prize. That of the “No More War Society” is said to con- 
template, in effect, that we cast away all means of defense, lie 
down, shut our eyes and sigh, “Ah, now don’t!” 


installed a siren down near Cape May, a native called at 

the whistle station to complain of the much-tooted novelty. 
“The dumb thing blows and blows,” said he, “but the fog keeps 
rolling in just the same.” Perhaps we shouldn’t expect too 
much of the new Thunderer. 


News comes from Paris that a French savant has succeeded 
in producing colored silks by feeding dyes to silk worms. From 
the same source M. Coue is quoted to the effect that he never 
recommended “Oh, Hell; I’m Well!” as a substitute for “Every 
day, in every way,” etc. 

Although General Dawes is out with the endorsement of the 
study of Latin and Greek, the classics can scarcely claim credit 
for his engaging vocabulary. Swearing was neglected by the 
Greeks and Romans. “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,” sings 
Horace. “Away, away with the profane! They give me a ter- 
rible, terrible pain.” 

General Dawes owes “Hell and Maria” to his native genius, 
but the hatred of demagoguery, for which he is also remarkable, 
was no doubt nurtured on the classics.—The Optimist. 


A PROPOS of foghorns, shortly after the government in- 


AUTOMATIC DOUBLE SEAMING MACHINE WITH END FEED. 


This completely automatic machine double seams or crimps ends on all 
types of round tin or paper cans at a rate of 60 to 75 per minute. 


It is 


equipped with automatic feed for ends either straight or curled flanges 
and has a range of adjustment for 1-4’’ to 44’’ in dia. by 1-2’ to 6” in 
height. The seaming rolls and chucks may be universally adjusted with 
housings, thereby maintaining perfect alignment when changing for sizes. 

This Seamer is equipped with brake which is applied automatically 
when the drive is disengaged. The chuck spindles are equipped with a 
positive device which prevents bodies or ends from being doublé seamed 
over the chuck. The high speed bearings are fitted with bronze bushings 
and all parts subject to wear are of hardened tool steel. 

The machine is not only adapted for sanitary cans, but also may be 
used for general line work and operated in connection with our automatic 
Beader and Flanger. Our No. 20 Double Seamer is furnished for gallon 
cans and other larger work. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Canning Season will be here 
before you know it---are you ready ? 


Complete stock of practical up-to-date machinery and supplies 
for the Cannery---- 


Rotary Scalder 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


ve (Robert A. Sindall ) 
Wire Blanching Baskets Baltimore, Maryland 


17 
5 
| 5 Picking Baskets. Silker 
Filler Retorts, all sizes Se 
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MICHIGAN’S FRUIT PACKS. ; out on cherries. Some were forced to deliver short 
on No. 10s; others on No. 2s. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 7, 1923. The canners north of Grand Rapids, where the 


‘We are in receipt this morning of a letter from the season is later, are from one-third to 100 per cent. 
secretary of our State Canners’ Association, and thinking it sold up. 
interesting are passing it on to you: The whole pack of cherres for the state will be 
“August 4th, 1923 around 70 per cent. of last season. This season 
the cherries were large, well matured, free fr'iom 
Members Michigan Canners Assn. 


blemishes; in fact, the finest quality of cherries we 
have had in years, and the canners all used excep- 
the cans, and the canners are takng a breathing tional care in packing. The pitting machines were 
spell. Some are through for the year while others watched very closely, and very few packs will show 
will pack string and wax beans, tomatoes, peaches, over five pits to a No. 10 can. The cherries, upon 
pears and apples. The canners in the northern part delivery to the plants, were placed immediately in 
of the state will be packing cherries for sometime tanks of clear, fresh, cold running water. From 
yet. the tanks, they were let out on a picking belt, where 

Strawberries—The strawberry crop was short, at least six women to every pitting machine watchea 
and the quality only fair. Most packers were un- to see that not a blemished cherry found its way into 
able to deliver 100 per cent. on the 40, 60 and 70 the can. The 1923 pack of cherries in Michigan has 
goods. There was a small surplus of 20s and No. never been equaled as to quality. 


10 water goods when the canners finished on straw- MICHIGAN CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
berries, but since that time they have been prac- 


Gentlemen: The last of the 1923 berries are in 


Secretary.’’’ 
tically cleaned: out, and there is not over a half- 
dozen .canners in the state that have any more to 
offer, and the individual lots are small. RENEW YOUR FAITH 


Gooseberries—There are, out of a normal pack From the Optimist of August 1. 
of around 40,000 cases, three lots of No. 10s of N the swing of a general national prosperity, American busi- 
around 200 cases in each lot remaining unsold in ness, finance and industry, here and there, show signs of un- 
canners’ hands. easiness. The steel market is not what it might be. The 


Black Raspberries—No. 2s in water and differ- stock market exhibits a fluttering pulse. Grain markets are 

ent syrups are practically cleaned out. No. 110s bloodless There are tremors and symptoms of low blood- 

water, the surplus is very small as compared with - pressure. . : : 

the total pack. Very few red raspberries were Men brooding over market charts and price graphs pieced : 

: : ‘ note at thus-and-so happened. udying their own times in 

the light of these, they have been gripped by uncertainty. 

confident that this item will nove later. There have been timorous whispers of a “buyers’ strike” 
Cherries—Surprising as it may seem, four can- and of this and of that, but the pessimistically inclined should 

ners out of every five in Southern Michigan are sold take heart of grace and renew their faith in the U.S. A. The 


ee ae 50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


ll The Service Teveninnl Co., Inc. Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 
Warehousing Service ( Thos. L. North ) 
| FOR THE CANNERS fl 4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


409 N. Holliday St., Baltimore, Md. 
ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


AA RA RARARARARA AAA RA AAA AA AA AA AA AA AA AA AA AA AARAAAAARA AAAAAA AA AA RARARARARA AA AA RAAA AARARAAAAA AA RARARA AR 


The Buyer Must Be Satisfied | 


WE build more than 100 difterent machines for use in Canning and 
Preserving Plants and supply equipment complete from door to door, 
guaranteeing every item satisfactory to the buyer, refunding the full 
purchase price upon return of equipment to us in good order. 


AAPARA 


PAAR AA AAAARARARAAARA 


Get our new catalogue with revised price list 
and details of new labor-saving equipment 


tet SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BRANCHES: 15 WILSON STREET, NEWARK, N. Y. 704 LEXINGTON BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Messenger 
HE coring device shown in cut removes a per- ° ° 
fect cone shaped core in any one of three sizes, Tomato Coring Machine 
at option of operator, while the tomato to be peeled Asie ag 
is being lifted from receptacle containing it, after : 
scalding, to meet the knife hand of the peeler, doing 
so with only a slight hesitation of the hand while - 
tomato is being spotted on projecting split hollow fe 
cone shown in cut. With core removed before knife ( 
hand meets the tomato peeler handles each tomato 
about 10% faster. The peeled tomatoes will on 
account of the small core taken out without opening 
seed cells yield from 15% to 30% more cans per \ 
ton. The quality of finished product is improved nes ny 
enough to justify expense of installation in itself but “CORE IT WHILE PICKING IT UP.” 
saving in waste will pay entire cost of installation in 6 ten hour days. Why shouldn't the peeler like 
it? Why shouldn't the canner like it? Will also affect as great a saving when used with a peeling 
machine as when used with hand peeling. For further information and a demonstration wnite to 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., o» H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Md. 


riLiTers 


FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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latest government crop forecast is worthy of their earnest re- 
gard. 


These United States are about to harvest.crops having a 
value of considerably more than eight billion dollars. They 
may come to nine billions when returns from all the small crops 
are in. This vast sum will be reinforced by gigantic livestock 
values. The farmer may not be blessed with a bumper crop, but 
he will not eat husks. 


He may have to pay too much for his labor and the things 
that he has to buy. He may have a few million fewer bushels 
of corn. There may be a few million bushels less wheat. Wheat 
may be below a dollar, yet the forecast estimates more than a 
billion dollar total gain in 1923 crop values over those of 1922. 


It is towering evidence of the solid, sturdy, deep economic 
health of the Nation. The grower may be filled with unrest, 
but the fields produce. Demagogue and economic heathen rage, 
but the corn tassels and the cotton boll comes to whiteness, 
wheat finds the elevators and apples redden. 


Should this forecast stand up through the hot winds and 
cinchbugs of corn belt “dog days,” should the boll weevil be no 
more than ordinarily rampageous in the cotton belt, and if a 
thousand other matters go reasonably right—and somehow 
they usually do—then the farmer and, incidentally, the grocer, 
ought to be sitting right pretty this fall. 


The Tomato Stuation. 


The peculiar, not to say freakish, weather conditions which 
ruled during the past spring, have made the tomato outlook 
somewhat problematical in Indiana and on the Eastern Sea- 
board. In the Tri-States (New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land) the severe drought necessitated the replanting of perhaps 
30 percentage of the acreage. 


The delay in putting out these plants will, of course, cause 
them to be late in maturing, and for them an early frost would 
spell calamity. The balance of the plants are in good condition 
for this time of the year and show a heavy set of fruit. The 
acreage in all three States is in excess of that of last year. 


In New York State, we understand that growing conditions 
are much as they are in the Tri-States, and that the acreage is 
about normal. While this State produces a large tonnage, it is 
mostly used in products other than canned tomatoes. There is 
practically no production of canned tomatoes in New England. 
We are not informed as to growing conditions in the Virginias. 

In Indiana, the late freeze in the central and northern part 
of the State kiiled the plants before they were set out, and 
growers were forced to comb the whole country for replacements. 
Much trouble was experienced in securing the necessary number 
of plants, and many were brought from distant and widely scat- 
tered localities. Some came from Utah and even from Cali- 
fornia, while others were brought from Florida. However, prac- 
tically all of the contract acereage was planted; the loss did not 
amount to five per cent. 


If these plants turn out to be of proper varieties, and if 
they mature in time, Indiana will have a heavier crop and big- 
ger pack this year than she did last season, as she has from 
fifteen to twenty thousand more acres planted to tomatoes than 
she had last year. 


Those imported plants in Indiana and reset plants in the 
East inject elements of doubt into the situation that are unusual 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wyando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical senitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; 


“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


— 


. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

. Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 
hand wheel. 

5. All adjustment made and controlled from 

operators side of machine. 


bo 


FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 444 West Grand Ave. 


Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 


Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


A. K. Robins & Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Cannon Supply Company 
420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 
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ARTISTIC 


Our New Stringless Bean Snippers 


are now working in a number of 
packing plants in the States, and 
we are getting the most favor- 
able reports from them. Any- 
one interested in these machines 
for the 1924 season we would 
like to have see them in oper- 
ation, and a list of the packers 
using them, in your particular 
section, will be furnished you 
by writing to our head office. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus Ohio. 


SANITARY ENAMEL WARE THAT 
| ~ PASSES ALL 
TESTS. 


Made seamless from 
ultra heavy gauge steel 
and coated with a 
special tough non- 
porous blue enamel. 


Prompt orders for 14 qt. and 16 qt. pails, 
as well as 14 qt. size pans, can be ship- 
ped immediately as long as present stock 
lasts. 


WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


MARINE BANK BUILDING 
Baltimore, : : : Maryland 
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at this time of the year. We know of nothing that is subject 
to more vicissitudes and uncertainties than the canned tomato 
pack. In the first place, production is peculiarly susceptible to 
weather conditions and blights; and, secondly, both the grower 
and canner are at the mercy of a very undependable labor sup- 
ply. But the conditions existing in Indiana and the East pre- 
sent unaccustomed forms of worry. 


All is blithe and gay in Utah and California. The plants 
are reported to be well advanced and in splendid shape. The 
acreage is in excess of that of last year. 


The scarcity of labor is going to affect production to some 
extent in all territories and we expect to see a much greater pro- 
portion of the crop packed in No. 3 and No. 10 containers. The 
larger cans save time and labor; moreover, the spread in price 
between these sizes and the No 2 cans during the past year has 
impressed itself on those canners who were unfortunate enough 
to put their whole pack in the smaller sized containers. 


That the growing season may be a long one, with moderately 
warm weather and a moderate rainfall, is the prayer of all who 


are connected with the production and packing of canned to- 
matoes. 


DR. HENRY AYERS JOINS THE GLASS CONTAINERS. 


HE appointment of S. Henry Ayers, bacteriologist of the 
"T dairs Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Wash- 

ington, D. C., to the position of Director of Research of 
the Glass Container Association, will be a matter of general 
interest. 


Dr. Ayers has long been known in the fields of scientific 
research, particularly with the problems of the milk industry. 
. A large number of scientific publications, based upon his work, 

have been published by the Department cf Agriculture, and 
through these he has made probably greater contributions to 
the milk industry than any other man in this country. Dr. 
Ayers is a comparatively young man, a graduate of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and his work has the 
endorsement and interest of the entire scientific world. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 


FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 
INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Handles three sizes of cans without change. 
Most economical - longest life - any part ac- 
cessible - temperature control - guaranteed 
to please you. 


Write for particulars. 


SOUDER MFG. CO., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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‘While Dr. Ayers’ work has been largely among milk 
lines, it has been thorough. When it is considered that milk 
is one of the most important food products, and that milk 
is one of the gratest vehicles for propagation of germ life, 
and that it is necessary to handle milk throughout its course 
from the farm to the consumer with more care than any other 
food, and that it must be pasteurized sufficiently to protect 
human life, and yet must keep the valuable commercial qual- 
ities of the milk intact, it will be seen that Dr. Ayers’ train- 
ing in this thorough research when applied to the handling 
and preservation of the much less delicate though important 
food stuffs, such as fruits, vegetables, beverages and other 
foods, will add very much to our scientific knowledge con- 
cerning the canning and preserving inustry as a whole. 


Dr. Ayers’ paper, ‘‘The Present Status of the Pasteuriza- 
tion of Milk,’’ published by the Department of Agriculture, is 
receiving a great deal of attention at present throughout the 
entire milk industry, not only in the United States, but in 
Great Britain and Europe. Many of his works have been 
translated into other languages, so important were they as 
contrbutions to scientific thought and practical knowledge. 

Dr. Ayers has made an enviable reputation for himself 
in his work at the Bureau of Animal Industry. There is no 
man in that great department whose work is more widely 


appreciated and admired than he. He is a man’s man in 
every respect. 


(We take pleasure in publishing the above announce 
ment. It will be recalled that Dr. A. W. Bitting, after retir- 
ing from the National Canners Laboratory, formed the Glass 
Container Laboratory, and with Mrs. Bitting conducted it 
most successfully. In fact, the laboratory was the beginning 
one might say, of the influential association now existant. 
About a year ago Dr. and Mrs. Bitting decided to retire, ac- 
cordingly, they went to California, established themselves in 
one of the beauty spots of that fairyland, and settled down to 
enjoy life. Both are yet young, but both have worked hard, 
and have earned their time of ease.—The Editor.) 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


One 750 Can Cooker for No. 2-2%-3’s 


The last of our eastern stock of Cookers 
which repre sents an excellent opportunity, 
for one who has lately found his present 
cook-room equipment inadequate, to 
secure prompt delivery from the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Write, wire or telephone to nearest 
office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Baltimore, Md. 


S. O. Randall’s Son. 
409 Marine Bank Building 


Chicago, Ill. 


S. G. Gorsline 
1548 Tribune Building 
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The Saving Makes It Possible 


for you to keep your increasing stocks fully insured 
against fire loss at an extremely low net cost. 


In the Canning Industry values increase very 
| rapidly during a short period, and Canners are 
| realizing more and more the wise business 

economy of keeping these values fully protected 
against destruction by fire. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provide this protection at a cost so low as to make 
it ill-advised for any Canner to assume even a 
small part of his own risk. 


There is every indication that the cost this year 
will be even less than the average. The accumu- 
lated saving for the first six months amounts to 
| over $232,000.00. 


Protect your values fully and your savings will 
| increase proportionately. 


Address Your Instructions To 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


4—40x72 Zastrow Retorts. 

3—40x72 Special Retorts #" shells. 

1—Style F. Wonder Cooker - End Discharge. 
1—6 Pocket Merrill-Soule Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Elgin Rotary Filler. 

1—Indiana Pulper. 

1—Kern Finisher. 

1—8 Disc Sprague Hawkins Exhauster. 
1—10 H.P. Horizontal Engine. 

1—35 H.P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
Tomato Handling Machinery. 
2 Livingston Tomato Washers. 
2 Sorting tables, door mat belt, 30” x ¥ 
75 Ft. Link Belt Slat Conveyor, 18’’ wide 
20 Ft. Link Belt Slat Flight Elevator, 18’ wide and fittings 
35 Ft. Link Belt Elvator, 18’’ wide, tank & galy. iron boot. 
Filling & Bottling Machinery. 
6 Adriance Hand Cappers, No. 804 A 
2 Conveyors for above 
1—18 tube Haller Filler, with sterilizer. 
1—35 Ft. Conveyor for washing bottles, 12’’ wide 
2—Cypress Tanks 54’’ x 6’, 
2—Hansen Bean Fillers, practically new. 
Address: — Owensboro Conserve Co., Owensboro, Ky., or 1628 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 
like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Model B No. 3 Burt Labeling machine in 
perfect condition, price right. 
John W. Bay & Co., Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE--One practically new Monitor Bean Cutter, 
only been used few days. 


Roane Co. Pkg. Co., Rockwood, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—BOX NAILING MACHINES. 
1—5 track Morgan Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
1—6 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, stationary type, $650.00. 
1—7 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, portable type, with Side 
Arm attachment, $675.00. 
2-6 track Doig Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $275.00. each. 
1—7 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $300.00. 
1—8 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $325.00. 
1—9 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
2—8 track Morgan Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $350. each. 
2—9 track Morgan Nailers, motor driven, stationary type, with 
side arm attachments, price without motors $400.00 each. 
Also Box, Woodworking and Veneer machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
What have you for sale? 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Used equipment for immediate delivery: 
1—1000 gallon Cypress Tank with 23’’ Kook-More-Koil, 
bronze outlet and traps. 
2—2’’ Kook-More-Koils for 500 gallon tanks. 
2—Indiana Pulpers. 
2—250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
3—150 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 130 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—Immediate Shipment. 


1-New Ayars single rotary measure Tomato Filler for No. 
24 and No. 3 cans. 


1-New Ayars No. 10 rotary measure Tomato Filler. 
1-Burt Labeling Machine, Hand driven for No. 3 cans. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Two used Kern Finishers for sale for immediate 
delivery. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR RENT—Hydraulic Cider Press, daily capacity 100 
barrels. Cider storage 8000 gal. Steam to pasteurize. Fine 
fruit section. 


Lakeville Creamery & Milling Co., Lakeville, Pa. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 


7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 1923 crop, first class Seeds- 
men’s stock; 2000 bu. Alaskas and 1000 bu. each Horsfords 
and Perfections. Address Box A-1097 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3090 bu. Horsford Market Garden Pea 


Seed; Seedsmen’s stock, Western grown, 1923 corp. 
Address Box A-1098 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory, which is now in operation. Capacity 225 
cases an hour. Ample acreage obtainable. Factory equip- 
ped with latest improved machinery, including huskers and 
husking shed that are working satisfactorily. Owner 
wishes to retire from active canning management. Plant 
open ‘for inspection and must be seen to be fully appreci- 
ated. H. P Strasbaugh, Aberden, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—First-class man to work in can shop on Double 
-Seamers Only those fully qualified need apply. Prefer man who 
is handy on other machines. Address Box B-1087 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A really first class Chef with expert knowledge of 
the manufacture of all tinned, bottled and packed food stuffs. Must 
be man of wide experience, capable of inventing new recipes and 
able to control large staff. Good salary to the right man. Fullest 
particulars must be given. Address Box B-10§9 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


CAN SALESMAN—Man wanted for excutive position in Sales 
Department of large can manufacturing corporation. Prefer experi- 
enced can selling man having good knowledge of plain and lithogra- 
phed cans who is willing to travel and available NOW. 

Address Box B-1093 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical repairman, one who is familiar with the 
Angelus Double Seamer. 
Address Box B-1094 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 


$2.00 per copy, 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


THE CANNING TRADE 


postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, mac inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


High class canned foods saleman will entertain offe 
from reliable broker or canner. Address Box A-1096r 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning factory superintendent. Man with experi- 
ence on Peas, Corn, Kraut, capable taking charge canning factory 
in Middle West. One who has had similar experience‘with good 
concern, and who knows howto pack quality goods. Should have 
working knowledge of field work to successfully handle position. 
Only men with clean and successful records need apply. Give his- 
tory, age, married or single, and salary wanted in application. 
Address Box B-1095 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—General machine man having experience_with full 
line canning machinery and capable of keeping same in repair. 
Year round position in Baltimore. In reply, give age, experience 


and salary expected. Address Box B-1092. care of The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position in the South as manager or superintendent. 
Successful packer of Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Capable executive, builder, and mechanic. Wish position where I 
will have opportunity to make permanent connection. Available 
August Ist. Address Box B-1086 care of The Canning Trade. 


Connection wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman by 
dependable Americin with sound executive ability, in manufacturing 
of cans. Successful handler of help setting up machinery, and in- 
creasing production. Last 12 years with large can manufacturing 
concern. Can furnish satisfactory credentials. Age 43. Married. 
Address Box B. 1088 care of The Canning Trade. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 
catsup will aid materially in 


its sale. 
Special rates on daily counts. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 


compiled by the National Canners’ 
14th Edition. 


Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


90 West Broadway New York City 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 


JELLITAC 


stick? 


ALICEANNA and SPRING STS.., 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phone: Plaza 3463-3464 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS -- DISTRIBUTORS 


Canned Foods 


203-5 CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


Baltimore, Md. 


PACKERS: What have you to offer from last season’s pack--- 
also quote us your price on New Pack. Write us. 
store Tomatoes, Corn, or other Canned Foods in Baltimore 
Warehouses for mixed cars or awaiting advancing market? 
If you need liberal loans on your warehouse receipts, we can 
arrange this for you. 


REFERENCES:.- Atiantic Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. 


Do you 


Augtst 27, 1923 


——=—CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


American Cc. 


‘a 
NEw °™Pan ly 


AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


_ 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}{) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co, 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
Be 400 4% P. 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No, 21%, f.o.b. Coast... .-.. 1.75 
White Mammoth, No. 2%4......... Out 4.40 O. B. Factory basis. No 2, in Water 
Peeled, No. 24%.. Out .... Extra Standards, No. 2 Syrup 
4 yj SUCCOTASHt Seconds, No. 8, in Water 
White, GUL Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8. in 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 214... Out a Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.30 {1.40 Standards, No. 8, in Syrup. a 
Green, Large, No. 2%............ Out 3.85 With Dry Beans, No. 2.... .” Out Out Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.50 
Green, Medium, No. 2%........... Out 3.70 ew cece Bahama Sliced, Extra, N Out Out 
Green, Small, Bik... Out $50 SWEET POTATOESt Out 
Tips, White, Square, No. F. 0. B. County Baheme Grated. Eu. std” 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9. f.o.b............. Out —.... Hawaii Sliced, Standard, Ne’ se 2.70 
Plain, No. 1 80 80 Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... Out 3.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2...... Out 
Plain, No. 2..... r yrup, No. 10....... 
Fancy, No. 10, fo.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Crushed Extra. No. 10............. .... 
EAD Standard, No. f.o.b, Baltimore.. 4.50 Out Water, No. 10........ 
Standard, No. 10, f.0b. County.... 4.25 Out orto Rico, No 10........ 
BEANSt Sanitary in, cans....... PLUMS 
String, Standard Green, No, 2..... No. 8, f.o.b, County...... Out Out Water. No. 2 t 
String, Standard Green, No 10... Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Out .... Syrup, No. 2.......... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. ..-. Standard, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.30 Out 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... s++ +++ Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.... 1.25 nom. Black, Water, No. 1........... a 
Stringless, Standard, Seconds, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... . Black, Syrup, No. 1........... 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... Standard 2s, Baltimore. ..... ‘9714 Red, Syrup, No. 1...... 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10.....- 94.00 Standard. No. 2, f.o.b, County..... 85 
Limas, Extra, No. 1.00 Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... ....  .... RASPBERRIESS§ 
Limas, Standards, No. ease Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Black, Water, 1.75 1.80 
Liman, Standard 1s, f.0.b. Baltimore..... Out Red, Water, No. 2.... 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2......  .90 1.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.......... .55 Out Syrup, 2. 2. 
BEETS yrup, No. 2. 1.80 71.80 
Small, Whole, No. TOMATO PULPt Red, Water. No 
CORNt 2.40 2.50 
eta. B No. 2, Balto. 1.00 4.90 Canned Fruits 1.50 71.50 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob, Go.... 1.05 1,90 APPLESt Preserved, Noe 130 
Shoepes. No. fo.b. Co... 1.10 Out Maine, No. 10. 4.25 Standard 
oepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. h No Standard, Water, No. 
‘ancy oepeg, ° actory - i 
Std. Crushed, No, f.0.b. Co.. Maryland, No. 10, Balto..... 3.00 Standard, No. 2 
Ex. Std. Crushed, Ne 2, f.0.b. Bal. 1.00 Out APR.COTS LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.o.b. County........ ---- Out California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz..... 37.00 
Extra Sta’ Western, No. 2.... 1.10 Out BLACKBERRIES$ Flats, Ib, ease 4 20.00 
Standard Western, No. 2.............. 1.00 Standard 
HOMINY?t OYSTERS* 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ 3.15 3. 00 Standard, 10 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? BI UEBERRIES Standards, 8 oz... 
12 Kinds, No. 4-90 Maine, No. 10.00 
AND CHERRIES$ Red Tall, No 1..... 2.45 2.45 
Standard, No. 120 20 Seconds, Red, No 150 Cohoe, ‘Fall, Now” 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b, factory. ... 21.75 Pink, Tall, No. 
si 1160 Red Pitted, No. 2.. ‘olumbia, Tail, No. 
0. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. actory...... 1- Columbia, Flat, Ni Qut 
Baltimore...... 1.65 {11.75 10s, No. 2....... Columbia, Our 
Standard 24s ..........+..... olumbia, Flat, No. Ou 
‘0. 8 Sieve, 2s “ro, factory...... 1-80 Chums, Talls 145 
No 4 Sleva, 28, f.0cb, factory...... Out 71-25 Medium Red, Talls................. Out 1.60 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, b. Balto.. Out Out ndard, 8.50 8.50 Wet or Dry. Ni 
E. J. Standards, 1's, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out rnia Choice, No. ~C., 2.40 2.30 ARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 8 Sieve........ ‘90 Out California Stand., No. 2 ¥. 1.90 1.95 F. t 
E. J. Bx. Sifted, 1's, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Qut 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1.40 1.50 
Standard, No. 10. 4.50 $4.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... ---- 1.50 
Squash, No. Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out 1.10 % Mustard. Keyless .............. 4.50 
Standards, White, No. 8.........-. 1.75 $2.00 “5 3.75 
Standard, No. 9.85 Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 $2.25 val, No. 
Standard, No. 2%....-+..s..00+--. .95 1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 42.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Standard, No. 1.00 $1.05 Selected Yellow, No. 8 = 3.50 California, %s ...... 
Standard, No 3:50 3.75 Seconds, White, No. Out California, 
Standard, No. 105 Pies Unpesled. Now 110 | California, Blue 7.76 
tandard, No. 1.80 1.45 California, 1s. Striped ........... .... 11.00 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 27, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Everywhere Are Getting Busy—Everyone Wants to 
Know What the Packs Will Be—A Glance at Conditions 
and Prospects—Market Figures Again Appear- 
ing—Buyers Are Waiting for Futures. 


HE CANNERS BUSY—Just how busy the canners every- 
where are might be surmised from the neglect of the Crop 
Reports shown this week. The industry is following these 

very closely, but in the opening days of the rush season, when 
the knots and tangles of a smooth-running plant must be straigh- 
tened out, the canners have little or no time to fill out report 
blanks on crop conditions. In fact, they are busy examining 
the quality and prospects of their own crops, and this keeps 
them as busy as any man wants to be. The corn canneries are 
all humming along merrily, and the crop is going into cans in 
good shape, quality and in fair volume. The yield of the early 
corn is below expectations, the result of the long drought ana 
severe hot weather. All corn canners, however, we believe, look 
for better results in the later plantings. We have had a touch 
of fall weather this week, the days being cold and the nights 
decidedly so, which will have a tendency to sweeten the corn ana 
improve the quality; and as there have been some nice rains, 
there is reason to expect that the corn from now on will show 
improvement in yield. There would seem to be nothing in pres- 
ent indications to promise a big pack anywhere, but it is hoped 
there will be a fair pack of corn, taking the country over. This 
result will depend upon the lateness of the fall and the delay of 
frost, and this week’s weather promises neither of these results. 
If corn comes through to anywhere near canners’ expectations, 
it will be the first crop of thee season to do so. The great corn 
sections of the West have not heavy acreages, and the crop is 
not up to normal by a considerable pereentage; and here in the 
East no one familiar with the business expects a heavy pack. 
Most tomato canners have been able to begin their season 
by this time, but mainly in a small way. The tomato yields are 
very disappointing to date, the quality being fine, but the re- 
ceipts very light. Most canners have been able to run only a 
part of a day, and all are hoping for bright, warm weather to 
bring the crop along in a steady supply. The receipts of toma- 
toes in this city this week have been very disappointing, the 
- canners getting only a small part of what they took. Prices 
ranging from 85c to $1.05 per bushel are all out of reason for 
this time of year, but that is how they have ruled this week. 


HAT WILL THE HARVEST BE?—That question is on 
WV everyone’s lips, and we are phoned to, written to and 
asked by canners and others in all sections. The man 
who would attempt to guess the tomato pack at this time would 
be a plain, unvarnished fool, for if there is anything more de- 


ceptive than our far-famed and festive tomato, we would like 
to know what it is. From out in California comes the news that 
the acreage in tomatoes is not large, and since the growers have 
become possessed of the idea that the balance of the country is 
to have a small tomato crop and pack, they think the California 
canners will jump in to fill the breach, and so they have run up 
the prices on their crops to as high as $17 per ton, as against 
an early contracted price of $12 per ton. California canners 
are not in the humor this season to pay high prices for anything, 
and so they are passing up these high-priced tomatoes. As it 
is, most of the tomatoes now contracted will be used for tomato 
products rather than canned tomatoes, and so it is not likely 
that California will cut much of a figure in the tomato market 
this season. If they see that there is actually to be a shortage 
of canned tomatoes in the rest of the country, they can get in, 
after other tomato canners are through, and produce the goods. 
But California canners are not going to invest money and wait 
a long time for its return, and there is not likely to be the kind 
of shortage elsewhere that will cause them to take this action. 
Utah has its usual fine crop and will make a normal pack of 
good size, from present promises. Missouri, which »romised 
to give us a whopping pack of tomatoes,’ has been burned up, 
along with Arkansas, and canners there now say that they will 
be lucky if they get 50 per cent of a crop. To do that the weather 
will have to behave just about right, a trick it seems not to have 
learned this season. Indiana, Tennessee and the Central West 
are anything but easy in their minds over the job of filling their 
future contracts. The early frosts which killed their home- 
grown tomato plants made them go South for new ones, and 
these have not turned out well. Some sections have been 
drowned out, others burned out, and the prospects there are that 
it will take their best efforts to fill the orders on their books. 
Pretty nearly all the reports from Virginia are of a gloomy 
tinge. They have had wilt and blight and drought, until most 
Virginia canners are blue on the situation. In the Tri-States 
the whole thing is a weather proposition. The vines are in quite 
good shape, healthy and bushy and fairly well filled with fruit, 
and the acreage is fully up to normal. But it is late, and the 
cold weather is not ripening the tomatoes as thew should, and as 
we have above stated, the canners are getting only enough for 
a few hours’ run each day. The crop is there, and most well- 
posted men agree with the estimate made by J. S. McDaniel 
& Co., of Easton, in the heart of the ’Shore tomato section, made 
last week, that Maryland and Delaware will do well to produce 
5,000,000 cases to supply the very evident need of 7,000,000 cases 
from these two States. What is true of these two States is 
equally true of New Jersey, the third member of the Tri-States. 
Tomatoes are bringing such fancy prices o1 the market stalls 
of the big cities that the canners have no chance to get their 
supply, and until this condition changes, and unless there is a 
glut period, tomato canning will continue slow. That does not 
make for a big pack of canned tomatoes. The season is young, 
and there is time vet, because if the weather stays warm-~ 
and the present indication of an early fall and cool weather 
proves to be a false alarm—they can can tomatoes up until 
November. 


J 
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On the other hand, the market is so completely cleaned up 
of tomato stocks, in all hands clear down to the consumer, that 
it will take an unusually large pack to put the market back 
into normal condition. There does not seem to be much chance 
of over-doing the tomato packing game this season, and none 
whatever if the tomato canners will pack a good, fair quality 
of product. Give the people a can of tomatoes which will cause 
them to be satisfied and want another, and they will pay the 
price and there will be no break in the market. 


HE MARKET—Corn has come back into quotation, and the 
list looks natural once more. Standard Evergreen is 
quoted at $1.10 in Baltimore and 5c less f. 0. b. cannery; 

standard shoepeg is quoted at the same price; extra standard 
shoepeg at $1.20; fancy shoepeg a shigh as $1.50; standard 
crushed—and it is to be noted that this term is seriously ob- 
jected to and should be discontinued and this style of corn called 
“Sweet Corn’—is quoted at 87% to 95c, with extra standard 
at $1.00. 

Succotash this week is quoted at $1.30 with green beans, 

and at $1.15 with dried beans. 


Sweet potatoes are quoted at 95c for No. 3s factory, and 
No. 10s are still out of quotation. 


Tomatoes—The new packing No. 10s are quoted now at 
$4.25 to $4.50; No. 3 standards in Baltimore are $1.30, and at 
factory $1.25; No. 2s, 85¢ to 90c, and No. 1s at 55¢ to 57'4ce. 


Other items of canned foods show no changes in their mar- 
ket prices, and both demand and inquiry are slow. The buyers 
are taking what they are forced to have and nothing more, and 
they are acting upon this basis in every section of the country. 
Now that packing is on, they are waiting for their futures and, 
apparently, intend that they shall come upon absolutely clean 
floors. It makes a dangerous situation if anything should hap- 
pen to the crops and packs. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Not Regular—News of the Tuna Market — Peaches 
Show Firmness—Neglecting Spot Fruits—Standard Corn 
Wanted—Prefer Western Corn—Objections to the 
Use of “Crushed’’—Tomatoes Selling Fairly 
Well—Shrimp Selling Well—Market Notes. 


New York, August 23, 1923. 


T iment Still Spotted—wWhile there has been some improve- 
ment in the canned foods trade locally, business is still 
rather spotty in character, and no broad general demand 
has developed. Jobbers are operating rather intensively on 
a few items in the list, but are buying only stocks which they 
actually need for distributive wants in the very early future. 

Interest in Tuna—The new California tuna fish pack has 
been the chief feature of interest this week. Leading packers 
are delivering only 15 to 20 per cent on their orders for white 
meat. Because of the prevailing general shortage, jobbers 
expect the pack to move out at present prices, $10.00 for 
halves and $19.00 for 1s f. o. b. California. Reports as to the 
size of the pack vary, however. Should the pack amount to 
only 100,000 or 125,000 cases, no difficulty in getting the 
goods into consumng channels on the present price basis is 
anticipated. But, should the pack run over 200,000 cases, it 
is felt that the question will be different entirely. 

Glad of Pro Rata—In view of the high prices made for 
white meat tuna this year, buyers generally are glad of the 
shortness of supplies. They feel that the retail trade will not 
buy far in advance of their trade needs on the present price 
basis. This will mean that the jobbers will have to carry the 
goods until wanted, probably well into next spring. This will 
mean the tying up of a lot of money, and this the jobbers are 
unwilling to do at this time. A few cars of new pack white 
meat have already arrived here. Wholesale grocers prefer to 
move their stocks on to the retail trade rather than job it 
out, but one small block has changed hands at $15.00 per case 
for white meat. 

Bluefin Pack Uncertain—Considerable uncertainty exists 
in the minds of the local trade as to the bluefin tuna situation 
this season. No definite reports as to the progress of the pack 
have been received thus far, but rumors regarding the scarcity 
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of the fish and the curtailed operations of the packers on 
bluefin have been heard from time to time. 

Stopped Skyrocketing Market—One large packer, operat- 
ing at Long Beach, Cal., it will be remembered, started out 
this season to “bust the raw tuna market wide open,”’ because 
competing canners had refused to allow the packer in question 
an arbitrary percentage of the catch. The canner in question 
boosted the price for the raw fish more than $100 a ton over 
the price agreed upon between canners and fishermen early in 
the season. A few of the competing canners met the price set 
by the one who started the fireworks. One large factor, prob- 
ably the largest in the game, could not see the question in this 
light, however. The canner in question believes that a con- 
tract is a contract, whether between fishermen and canner or 
between canner and distributor. This packer, when he saw 
some of his catch being diverted to competing canneries, im- 
mediately started suit against fishermen who were violating 
the terms of their contracts with him, and attached the vessel 
of one of the fishermen. This stopped the market boom, in 
so far as his fishermen were concerned, and helped to settle 
the general situation. 

Cling Peaches Firm on New Pack—A strong market for 
new pack California cling peaches is reported on standard 
grade. The demand for this grade has been so heavy during 
the past several weeks that many of the independent packers 
are now refusing to book orders on straight standards. It is 
known that several large blocks of straight standards have 
been put up to packers during the past few weeks, and have 
been turned down by them. 

Spot Fruits Neglected—The spot canned fruit situation 
is a puzzling one. Stocks offering in the local trade are not 
excessive, fancy grade being entirely cleared in many in- 
stances. Notwithstanding this situation, the demand during 
the past few months has been so insignificant that consider- 
able selling pressure has developed in some quarters of the 
market. Holders are anxious to clear out spot holdings before 
the new pack begins to arrive on the market. Distributors, 
however, are not anxious to extend any more support than 
necessary at this time, so are holding down their purchases to 
actual needs, shopping the market thoroughly when making 
purchases to bring out the lowest priced stocks available. 

Salmon Market Steady—A steady tone prevails in Alaska 
salmon on the spot position. Opening prices on new pack are 
expected to be named by the Alaska Packers Association in the 
near future, but independents have already booked a good 
business on the basis of $1.20 for chums, $1.30 for pinks and 
$2.25 for reds. One Chicago factor has sold reds in the New 
York market at $2.15 for new pack. Stocks of Columbia 
River salmon are scarce, and the trading is looking for an ex- 
tremely high resale market next spring, when the heavy de- 
mand gets under way. 

Standard Corn Wanted—Standard corn has met with a 
continued good inquiry during the past week, and the market 
here has held firm at $1.00 per dozen, ex-warehouse. New 
pack is being bought in a small way at 90 to 92%c for prompt 
shipment. 

Prefer Western Corn—The Canning Trade’s local repre- 
sentative has heard several buyers during the past week, in 
inquiring for standard corn, tell their brokers that they pre- 
ferred Western standard to Maryland or Delaware packed 
standards. Buyers state that the pack of standard quality by 
the Western canners last season averaged up better than that 
of the Southern pack. 


Object to Labeling—Buyers in the local market also ob- 
ject to the method of labeling Southern corn since the Bureau 
of Chemistry ruling barring the ‘‘Maine Style’’ designation. 
Some of the packers are marking their goods as ‘‘Crushed 
Corn.” Buyers state that this form of labeling is not popular 
with either retailers or consumers, the ‘‘Crushed”’ designation 
on the can arousing the opposition. ‘‘Sugar Corn,’’ however, 
is a popular form of labeling, and canners should give the 
question of the labeling of their corn pack serious consider- 
ation. 

Tomato Sales Fair—A little improvement in the demand 
for new pack tomatoes was reported during this week’s trad- 
ing, and the market remains steady as to price. Distributors 
are buying a little more in anticipation of their fall demand 
at present prices, believing that bottom has been reached. The 
sales of early packed tomatoes for prompt shipment were 
rather light this year, owing to the differential in price be- 
tween the early pack and the regular 1923 pack. Buyers took 
no chances of carrying over early packed goods to compete 
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with their deliveries of regular pack, and so bought only for © 


immediate requirements. First shipments of regular pack are 
expected to start coming through shortly, as some of the can- 
ners have started operations on the main crop. 

Sardines Still Scarce—Sardine business is necessarily 
quiet at this time, owing to the scarcity of the canned fish 
available for immediate shipment. The run of herring is 
showing a little improvement, but the canners are not yet get- 
ting enough fish to enable them to work their plants to ca- 
pacity. 

Shrimp Sales Good—An active demand for fall pack 
shrimp has been noted this season, both the regular canned 
shrimp and the glass goods going well. The sale of most of 
the pack is being handled through the canners’ co-operative 
sales agency, Marine Products, Inc., and that organization is 
handling the business in such a way that there is little or no 
danger of over-selling, with consequent forced pro rata deliv- 
eries on the new pack. 

Notes—H. F. C. Killian is spending several weeks in Wis- 
consin, visiting pea packers which he represents here. 

Allan Bacon, of Bacon & Trubenbach, is back after a 
three weeks’ vacation spent in Wisconsin and in Canada. 

Walter J. Townsend is spending his vacation this year 
bass fishing in the Canadian woods. 

George A. Mendes, well-known canned foods broker, is 
on a three months’ visit to Europe. He expects to return early 
in September. Since the start of his tour, early in June, he has 
covered the principal points of interest in Italy, France, Swit- 
zerland, England, Scotland and Belgium. 

Walter B. Timms is making great progress in his recov- 
ery from his recent operation. 

Walter Weis] and Hayden Dudley, former partners in the 
defunct firm of U. H. Dudley & Co., and now operating as 
Dudley & Weisl in Boston and Philadelphia, were in the mar- 
ket this week. 

T. J. Gorenfio, of the Brunswick Canning Company, of 
Brunswick, Ga., was here this week, stopping wth North & 
Dailzell, his brokers. “NEW YORK STATER.” 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Conditions Dull—Few Small Orders for California Fruits 
Placed—Packers Look for Tomato Business—The 
“Ozark Apple Clearing House.” 


St. Louis, August 23, 1923. 


HERE has been no change in the canned foods business 
here for some time. The market is dull, and promises to 
remain so for a while, unless something unforeseen hap- 

pens to change the situation. Many of the canned foods brok- 
ers, while business is quiet, took advantage of conditions to go 
away on their vacations. There are two or three in each house 
absent, and probably this has been one of the reasons, as much 
as anything else, that has caused the quietness, 

According to information obtained, there is a general scarc- 
ity of spot offerings. Some futures have been booked, but buy- 
ers are not anxious to obligate themselves for large offerings. 
They are more inclined to go slow and purchase what they want 
in small quantities and get them often. This seems to be the 
general policy pursued. 

Weather conditions in this section have been good, except 
more rain would improve conditions. There has been a little 
a in garden truck, and this means more canning will 

e done. 

Fruits—It looks at this writing as if the fruit crop will be 
goood. Possibly not quite as good as last year, however. Still, 
there will be pienty. According to some of the brokers inter- 
viewed, the jobbers are commencing to take a little interest in 
California fruits as offered by packers, and they are placing 
some orders, not large ones, however. They are picking up 
small stocks to fill their immediate requirements only. Their 
purchases are limited and just enough to last them for a few 
weeks. Information has reached here that so little of this sea- 
son’s California pack has been sold because jobbers are holding 
off, hoping for better prices, that the packers intend to shade 
their opening prices and begin a decline. The packers say that 
producing costs, excessive prices of labor and other incidentals, 
has left them a very iittle margin at the prices set by them, and 
rather than cut the prices hereafter, the packers will only pack 
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enough for the available market. This may or may not be true. 

Tomatoes—-Tomatoes seem to be more in the limelight than 
any other vegetable. If buyers have reached the end of their 
holdings, they are interested in prompt deliveries. However, 
few are in this predicament, for some seem to be available when 
wanted. Packers at one time were afraid they would not be able 
to fill their orders, but now they want business. The same situa- 
tion seems to hold good with futures. Jobbers are slow to place 
orders for futures. Down in the Ozarks, at one time, there was 
every indication that the pack would be very large. Lack of 
rain hurt some. and if it does not rain soon, the volume of the 
pack will be reduced. If it does rain, the pack, it is stated, will 
be heavy. 

Peas—-The situation looks better than it did. Standards ara 
in better demand than they were, and few can be had. Some 
demand for fancy peas is also reported, but the demand is not 
strong. 

Corn—Corn canners in the West have advanced their prices 
cn standard. This is because of the scarcity and also because 
it is said that only about 75 per cent of a corn crop for canning 
is looked for in this section. 

Asparagus—There is some demand for asparagus, but not 
so great as to cause buyers to purchase unless prices can be 
agreed upon. 

Fish—The demand for fish is only about normal and just 
about what it is generally at this season of the year. 

Pickles—It is reported that in some sections the pickle situ- 
ation is somewhat uncertain. Dry weather in certain sections 
= hurt some, and unless there are good rains the crop may be 
short. 

Milk—General conditions are about the same as they have 

been. A fine tone prevails, as manufacturers are rather con- 
fer in making offerings, because the cost of fluid milk is 
igher. 

Apples in the Ozarks—The apple crop in the southwest part 
of Missouri, in the Ozarks, is improving, and with one or two 
heavy rains will be good. The apple car movement, which car- 
ries the crop from the Ozarks, will start along the Frisco in 
Northwest Arkansas and Southwest Missouri, about August 25. 
From that time on canners of apples will be busy and will have 
all they can do. 

A number of the leading growers in Northwest Arkansas 
have organized what is to be known as the “Ozark Apple Clear- 
ing House.” This clearing house has been established for the 
purpose of assisting the growers and shippers of Ozark apples 
to keep in touch with the market situation, rendering as much 
assistance as possible in connection with the proper marketing 
and distribution of their apples. Through this clearing house 
one may be able to secure some very complete information! re- 
garding the daily movement. The Springdale Fruit Growers, an 
apple-growers’ association, expect to handle several hundred 
cars of the leading varieties of Ozark apples. 


“MISSOURIAN.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


In Spite of Known Small. Stocks, Jobbers and Retailers Are 
Buying Slowly—None Anticipating Requirements in Ad- 
vance—Canners Satisfied With Style of Buying— 

Fruit Pack Will Be Much Smaller Than Last 
Year—Apricots 45% of Last Year—Qual- 
ity High—Peach Standards Higher 
Than Ever—Pears Shipped 
Fresh—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, August 23, 1923. 


UYING LIGHT—While both jobbers and retailers through- 
B out the country are carrying but small stocks of California 

canned fruits, buying has been comparatively light since 
the naming of opening prices. All seem to be in the market, but 
their purchases are not on the scale of former years, and none 
are anticipating requirements far in advance. Apparently they 
have settled on the definite policy of buying as they need the 
goods, and California canners are content to let them continue 
along this line, the opinion being general that canners’ profits 
for the year will be heavier if this policy is continued than if 
the entire pack was to be bought up at present prices. Canners 


feel that their opening prices are as low as could possibly be 
made, and that in many cases growers are suffering losses. Thev 
do not look for canning stocks to be any cheaper next year, if 
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they are as cheap, and advances in prices of this year’s pack to 
more than offset carrying charges are predicted. Of course, 
many canners would like to land some large future orders on 
which advances could be secured, and in the absence of these, 
packing is being curtailed. The pack of California fruits will 
- prove much smaller than that of last year, which will be quite 
fortunate in some instances, and will probably be no more than 
can be comfortably absorbed, together with the carry-over from 
last year. 

Apricots—The packing of apricots having come to an end, 
a fairly accurate estimate of the output is possible, and it would 
seem that this is only about 40 or 50 per cent of that of last 
year, despite the immense crop. Large quantities of the fruit 
were dried, and much was permitted to go to waste, which seems 
unfortunate in view of the need for food products in many parts 
of the world. Canners secured the pick of the crop, and quite 
a fine pack was made, from the standpoint of quality, although 
in some places the fruit was inclined to be rusty. 

Peaches—The packing of peaches is under way in all sec- 
tions of the State where this fruit is grown, and most growers 
have been able to find a market for their crop. The standards 
are higher than ever before, and much more fruit is being re- 
fused by canners than formerly. Growers have made every 
effort to raise fruit of larger size, and have succeeded quite well, 
but more peaches are being found with split pits than in the 
past. The lack of Tuscan clings, which forms the principal part 
of the pack, is running about 70 per cent of that of last year, 
according to the best information available. 

Pears—The pack of Bartlett pears promises to be smaller 
than that of last year, growers having found an unexpected mar- 
ket for their crop in the fresh form. Very large shipments are 
being made to points in the East and Middle West, and prices 
are averaging about $50 a ton to growers, or considerable more 
than canners are paying. The result is that deliveries to can- 
ners are lighter than was expected, but most operators are get- 
ting about all they desire. 

Early Vegetable Statistics—The Canners’ League of Cali- 
fornia, through the offices of Secretary Preston McKinney, is 
gathering figures on the season’s pack of asparagus, spinach 
and peas, and these will probably be available about the end of 
the month. It is expected that the pack of asparagus will prove 
about the same as that of last year, the cold sprine having hin- 
dered the growth of the crop. While the output of spinach will 
be large, based upon the pack of the past few years, it will be 
much lighter than was expected, unfavorable weather having 
been responsible for the light crop. Similar conditions prevailed 
with regard to peas. There has been an especially good demand 
for asparagus and peas, with more packers making pro-rata 
deliveries. The reduced pack of spinach will enable packers to 
sell their surplus from last year and the new pack without any 
trouble. 

Loganberries—The lack of interest in canned loganberries 
by the wholesale trade has resulted in almost one-half of the 
Oregon crop being left unharvested. Packers have goods left 
from last year and were unwilling or unable to make a large 
pack this season. Some growers have converted their berries 
into juice and will attempt to realize something from the crop. 

Crab Meat—The packing season on Japanese crab has come 
to an end, and leading importers declare that the output is 
smaller than was expected a few months ago, but that the aual- 
ity is excellent. So far jobbers have not placed large orders, 
but an increased business is now expected. 


Tuna—tThe tuna packing season in California has been de- 
layed, and the market has not really opened. Some packers have 
been paying extremely high prices for fish, and if prices are 
based on early costs, they will be very high. Some sales have 
been made at the rate of $12 for white 42s, but business so far 
is limited in volume, and in keeping with the pack. 

Salmon—Several shipments of Alaska salmon from Bristol 
Bay points have reached Seattle, but none of the salmon packers 
of the San Francisco fleet have arrived with their cargoes as yet. 
No suggestions have been made as to what opening prices will 
be, but sales of Alaska reds at $2.15 have been made by several 
small packers. This is a little below last year’s opening prices 
named by the Alaska Packers’ Association, and is about in line 
with prices on old pack fish that have been quoted for some 
time by outside interests. 

Figs—-The packing of figs in California has been delayed 
by cool weather, and the plants of the California Peach and 
Fig Growers’ Association were not opened until about the mid- 

_ dle of August. The crop promises to be a normal one. 

Coast Notes—Eugene M. O’Neill, San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed selling agent in this territory for Japanese-crab- 
meat packed by the Hale Company. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The canning and jobbing trade is well represented on the 
Domestic Trade Committee of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, named by President Colbert Coldwell to carry on the 
program of commercial development that has been outlined. 
Among those appointed to serve are. J. C. Goode, of the Virden 
Packing Company; Charles Haas, of Haas Bros.; A. M. Lester, 
of the California Packing Corporation; C. B. Loveless, of the 
William Cluff Company, and J. H. Newbauer, of J. H. Newbauer 
& Co. “BERKELEY.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Improving—-Canners Unable to Fill Futures Booked— 
Washington and Oregon Fruits Short—Michigan Fruits 
Closely Sold Up—Indiana Packing Fine Quality 
of Tomatoes—Iowa 1922 Pack Corn All 
Gone—Canned Foods Situation 
Never Before So Strong. 


Chicago, August 29, 1923. 

HERE is aperceptibly improved market for canned foods 

W in Chicago and in the Central West. Brokers report that 

buyers have nearly all returned from their vacations, and 

that in checking up the orders that their salesmen have sold for 

future deliveries they have discovered that their future sales to 

retail grocers aggregate a much better volume of canned foods 
than they supposed. 

Future Situation—They also find that canners are advising 
that they will be unable to deliver the quantities that they have 
contracted for of the 1923 output in full, and that they will be 
compelled to pro rate deliveries in many instances. This situa- 
tion applies especially to peas, berries, graded string beans, and 
it will possibly apply, a little later on, as conditions will de- 
velop, to tomatoes and to fancy grades of corn. 

Northwestern Fruit Short—The situation in relation to 
canned fruits in Washington and Oregon of the Northwest is 
rather unsatisfactory. Their deliveries in strawberries, Cuth- 
bert red raspberries, Royal Anne cherries and Bartlett pears are 
to be short, for various reasons, and there will be no surplus of 
any kind of canned fruits in that section of the country beyond 
sales, except, possibly, a few black raspberries in water. No. 10 
cans, and some loganberries in water, No. 10 cans. 

The Michigan Fruit Situation shows a very closely sold-up 
pack of berries. There will be a small surplus in the hands of 
a few packers on black raspberries of No. 2 cans in syrup, and 
a few black raspberries, No. 10 cans, in water. 

Cherries—Quite a quantity of red, sour, pitted cherries was 
packed in Michigan this season, and, in fact, the Montmorencies, 
their last pack of cherries, is not yet quite finished. There are 
still some cherries for sale, and sales were made to Chicago 
jobbers last week at $8.50 per dozen, f. o. b. Michigan canneries, 
for Montmorenci cherries. 

Samples which were exhibited show fine quality, and the 
the cans, ranging from 72 ounces to 78 ounces, cut-out cherries, 
drained in the usual way. 

Apples—The packing of early apples in Michigan is pro- 
gressing to some extent, and Dutchess apples, which are a very 
fair quality, have sold at $3.25 per dozen, f. o. b. Michigan can- 
neries, and it is reported that sales in a few instances were made 
as low as $3.00 per dozen. 

It is said that Michigan canneries are about sold out on 
canned peas of the 1923 pack, and that there are very few peas 
in that State in first hands. 

Peaches—There are very few Michigan packers who are 
offering canned peaches of he 1923 pack, and they have not yet 
named firm prices. The peach crop in that State is rather irreg- 
ular in production. The latitude is high and the climate is not 
altogether favorable to the heavy production of peaches. 

Winter Apples—The pack of fall or winter apples in Michi- 
gan is likely to be improved, as that State has quite an advan- 
tage in supplying the Chicago market in the way of freight 
rates, which are low, being made so by the competition of the 
boats and water routes. There are no canned apples of the 1922 
pack in the possession of wholesale grocers or bakers, as they 
have used up all the stock available, and will have to replenish 
heavily for future use. 

Pork and Beans—The prices on canned pork and beans now 
being made by Michigan and other canneries are quite attrac- 
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Kern Lightening Finisher 


Is Now 


A 
Member 


of the 


Profit Increasing Corps 
AS ARE THE FOLLOWING CHARTER MEMBERS 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Indiana Pulper 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers, Sorting Tables 
Cypress or Enamel Lined Tanks 
Spice Buckets, etc., 
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130-142 E. Georgia St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


WHAT DID THE ENGINEER SLIP HIM? 


A green brakeman was making his first trip up the Sierras. 
The train was going up a very steep grade, and with unusual 
difficulty the engineer succeeded in reaching the top. At the 
station, looking out of his cab, the engineer saw the new brake- 
man and said, with a sigh of relief: 

“T tell you what, my lad, we had a hard job to get up there, 
didn’t we?” 

“We certainly did,” said the brak eman, “and if I hadn’t 
put on the brakes, we’d have slipt back.”—Carl A. Fanton. 


DOING HIS BEST 
Miss Kriss (in stalled car)—Pardon me, but do you hap- 
pen to have a spare plug? 
Farmer Brown—I don’t chaw, lady, but I can oblige you 


with a cigar. 
, 8 2 MUCH 
I often sit and medit8 
Upon the scurvy trick of f8 
That keeps me still a celib8 
Oh, cruel f8. 


I want a 10der maid sed8& 
To love me and be my m8! 
My 40 2de is not so grh 

I cannot w8. 


Oh, £8 be9! Be4 2 L8, 

Relieve my awful single st8, 

And when I’ve 1 this maid sed8 
We'll oscul8. 


—John R. Hanlon. 


HOW DID HE KNOW 
Magistrate—You are charged with being drunk. Have you 
anything to say? 
Culprit—I’ve never been drunk in my life, sir, and never 
intend to be, for it always makes me feel so bad in the morn- 
ing.—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 


THERE’S A TOUGH TIME COMING, BOYS 
Pity those luckless lads who always have to light cigar- 
ettes the first thing when they get up in the morning. Some of 
them may go to Heaven, and an authority on the subject tells 
us smoking isn’t allowed there. 


DON’T FALL FOR THIS! 


“Nearly everybody has a well-developed bump of curiosity.” 
“And what does it lead to?” 
episdn oy} Sutuiny 0} yt ‘eased styy ur ‘AyM,, 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


A speaker at a minister’s meeting in Boston told the story 
of a negro clergyman who so pestered his bishop with appeals 
for help that it became necessary to tell him that he must not 
a any more appeals. His next communication was as fol- 
ows: 


“This ig not an‘appeal. It is a report. I have no pants.”— 
Houston Post. 


AND JUGGLES WITH FIGURES, TOO! 
First Student—A thermometer certainly is a clever instru- 
ment to be able to tell temperature so well. 
Second Student—It should be; it has a college education. 
First Student—A college education—how so? 
Second Student—Well, isn’t it graduated with many de- 
grees ?—Roy H. Cantor. 


WHY HE DIDN’T BUY-CARBONATE 


“Two penn’-worth of bicarbonate of soda for indigestion 
at this time of the night,” cried the infuriated chemist, who 
had been aroused at 2 A. M., “when a glass of hot water would 
have done just as well!” 

“Weel, weel,” returned Sandy, hastily: “I thank you for the 
advice, and I’ll no’ bother ye after all. Good night.”—Max P., 
Huy. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & —— Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean S 

Belting. See Power Plant Equi - 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and — 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. "See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping yg See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Cap 
Bottle Cases, wood. nag Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "“thacinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 


BROKERS. 


ES J. Meehan & Co. 
E. Jones & Co., 
= M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 


Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


“Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co, Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Hxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co. . Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& — MACHINERY, 
eas, bean, seed, e 
Beutler Mfg. Co., Suver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


Ams or" Co., Max, New York City. 

BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Can Machy. Co., Chicago, 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy 

Colors, Certified for” foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, P. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 

illers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating "Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. Pe 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 

DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 


metically sealed). 
ontinental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver- Creek, i A 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho acon 
Friction Top Cans. See tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Ceanine and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, Om time, ete. See Power Plant 
quipment. 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., ae 
Generators, electric. See moto 
Glass-lined Tanks. See -lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy 

Hoisting “Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, ie 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ) & 

A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 

Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
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Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co. Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
_ Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power P 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


ae Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Can 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Rete. 


SCALDERS, tomato, ete. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons e.. Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams “oy Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
ree: Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
thie’ Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles a 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Coverin 


ng. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 3 


brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


j STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

room, line shaft, ete. See 

Power Plant 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canners’ 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indiana; 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical ae 
Variable Speed Countershafts. Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


See Factory Trucks. 


WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Cary Mchy. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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LABELS 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 


| A Good PRODUCT plus an 
r de. Hasb ed fi 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 


en your Can 
PROCESS properly displayed- 
KETTLE spells “SUCCESS’ 


We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
MADE BY house in Baltimore and can save you 


Edw. Renneburg MONEY on your Labels. .”. Write Us 


& Sons Company H. GAMSE & BRO. 


2639 Bosten Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS. 


~\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 


— 


WEIRTON.W. VA. 


| 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 


= 


